











Suicide Pilot 


“The following pilots are or- 
dered to crash their planes directly into 
the side of an American bomber. Shomiko, 
DANAE a 

The voice went on, but Sakae paid no at- 
tention to it. He grinned. This was the day 
he had been waiting for. Today he would 
die for the emperor—and the crew of an 
American bomber would die with him. 

All the twenty years of his life, he had 
been living for today. All his life he had 
been taught to hate his enemies. At fourteen 
he had left home to attend a military school. 
Later he trained as a pilot and became an 
officer in the Japanese air force. 

The year he was sixteen, Japanese bomb- 
ers attacked Pearl Harbor and Japan was 
at war. Presently, enemy bombers began 
attacking Japanese cities. 

Sakae was ordered into the air to fight off 
these attacks. Vigorously he fired on the 
bombers, and as vigorously the bombers 
fired back. But Sakae always returned to his 
home base safely. 

The bombing attacks became more fre- 
quent. New methods would have to be 
worked out to stop them. The Japanese 
Government asked the fighter pilots if some 
of them would be willing to crash their 
planes right into the American bombers. 

Sakae volunteered. If he crashed against 
an enemy bomber he would be sure to die 
for the emperor. 

After that, when there was an enemy at- 
tack, several of the pilots would be told 
they were to crash into the bombers. These 
men never came back. 

Sakae waited impatiently to hear his 
name read, but weeks passed, and always it 
was other pilots who were ordered to fly 
the suicide planes. 

Then it came. August 14, 1945. Sirens 
wailed. B-29’s were attacking! Action sta- 
tions! And a voice over the loudspeaker: 
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“The following pilots are ordered to crash 
their planes directly into the side of an 
American bomber. Shomiko, Sakae... ” 

Sakae grinned. Today he would roar into 
the blue above and die for the emperor. 
He ran for his plane, climbed aboard. The 
engine roared. A man at the far end of 
the runway prepared to signal him off. 

But now another man is running across 
the landing field, waving frantically. 

“The war is over,” he is shouting “Japan 
has surrendered.” 

Disgusted, Sakae switched off the motor 
and walked wearily to his quarters. The 
war was over. Now he wouldn’t get a 
chance to kill his enemy. Now he couldn’t 
die for the emperor. 

Hard times followed for Sakae. When he 
got home he found his house burned, his 
mother and other relatives dead. 

But sometimes the things we don’t under- 
stand are really working together for our 
good. It was that way for Sakae. 

One evening, as he was feeling lonely, 
he saw a pretty girl reading a book. He 
wanted to talk to her, so he decided to ask 
about the book. 

She said it was a Bible, but he didn’t 
know what that was. She said it had been 
sent to Japan by the American Bible So- 
ciety. “It’s American!” he said. “I'll have 
nothing to do with it—or you!” 

But he decided he did want to have more 
to do with the girl. She liked the Bible, 
so he let her talk as much about the Bible 
as she wanted to. 

The more he heard, the more he liked. 
And one day the young man who used to 
think that big, noisy airplanes were the 
most important things in life found that a 
little, silent Book was more important than 
anything else. 

He accepted the God of his enemy. He 
decided to live for the Emperor of heaven, 
King Jesus. He went to a religious college, 
graduated, then married the girl. Today 
he is pastor of a Protestant church near 
Tokyo. 

Strange how God works out His plans 
in people’s lives, isn’t it? Are you letting 
Him work out His plans in your life? 


Your friend, 


Xotenae 


Weare 
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WHO WAS THE SHOW-OFFP 


T WAS a risky thing to do. Don Evans 
knew it before he did it. But the package 
of firecrackers on his bedroom desk was a 
greater temptation than he could resist. 
“Maybe I shouldn't take it to school. But 
Tom Breeson has been asking for trouble, 
and he'll get it today, right under his desk!” 
Don slipped the firecrackers into his 
pocket and hurried outdoors. It was a frosty 
gray morning, but the thought of Tom 
jumping with surprise made it seem as 
balmy as spring. 
“That show-off will probably yell and 
really upset things—Miss Caskey’s nerves, 
if nothing else.” He laughed to himself. 


By MARYANE G. MYERS 


Don was still chuckling when he entered 
his classroom some time later. 

Sandra Wilson, who sat at the desk on 
his left, beckoned to him. “Remember the 
surprise Miss Caskey said she would have 
for us today?” she whispered. 

Don sat down and leaned an ear in her 
direction. “Do you know what it is?” 

“I think so. She was talking with another 
teacher in the hall when I passed a moment 
ago. I heard her say something about a 
drawing contest.” 

Sketching was Don’s favorite hobby. His 
face beamed with interest. “Oh, boy! I hope 
I get the prize!” To page 16 


The firecrackers went into orbit somewhere near the ceiling. Students ducked under desks, screaming. 
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THE RED PEDAL PUSHERS 
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By IVY R. DOHERTY 


HERE was nothing unusual about the 

red pedal pushers. It was the things that 
happened to them that made this story. It 
began on a day in the middle of winter when 
Cherril Bailey lost hers. It continued when 
Maria Anda lost hers. It came to a climax 
when both of the girls wanted the same 
pair. It’s funny what things can happen to 
ordinary red pedal pushers! 

When Cherril Bailey went to her gym 
locker that day in mid-winter, her red 
pedal pushers weren't there. This made her 
very upset, for she didn’t want to buy an- 
other pair, and there weren’t any clues to 
tell where hers might have gone. The only 
thing she could do was to report the loss to 
Miss Elkins, the gym teacher, and to the 
school’s Lost and Found department. 

She was afraid of what Miss Elkins might 
say when she saw her with her ordinary 
blouse and skirt on. But when she ex- 
plained to her that the red pedal pushers 
were missing from her locker, all Miss 
Elkins did was to ask her to keep her eyes 
open for them and then proceeded with the 
tumbling. 

Cherril did not waste very much time 
hunting the lost garment. All the girls wore 
red pedal pushers for gym and it was an 
easy matter for her to help herself to the 
first pair she saw in an open locker. The 
first open locker she saw was Maria’s. It 
was lucky, she thought, that Maria was 
absent just then and was the same age and 
size. She helped herself to Maria’s belong- 
ings, pushed them into her own locker, 
slammed the door, and locked it. Then she 


slammed Maria’s door. When Maria came 
back from taking her shower she would 
no doubt fasten the lock on her door with- 
out looking inside, and that would be that. 

And that is exactly what Maria did. It 
was next week before the red pedal pushers 
were needed again, and by the time Maria 
reported that hers were missing Cherril had 
come to feel that what she had done was 
really quite all right, and she didn’t feel or 
look the slightest bit guilty. 

Maria had an old pair of black pedal 
pushers. Now she had to wear these at gym, 
because her mother said the red _ pedal 
pushers couldn’t possibly have walked away 
by themselves and they would have to be 
found. She didn’t see a bit of sense in 
Maria’s having to buy two pairs of red 
pedal pushers in one school year. Maria felt 
very uncomfortable, being the only girl in 
the gym class with black pedal pushers. 

One day in March, Maria and Cherril 
were sitting side by side on a gym bench, 
waiting for Miss Elkins to start the march- 
ing. Maria, as she talked, looked at the 
number on the front of Cherril’s pedal 
pushers. It was number forty-five and num- 
ber forty-five happened to be the number 
of Maria’s missing pedal pushers. 

What could she do? She and Cherril 
had often played together. They lived close 
together. Maria had always thought of Cher 
ril as her friend. She couldn’t just blurt 
out, “Cherril, you are wearing my pedal 
pushers. Take them off right now and give 
them to me.” No, she couldn’t say that. 
But what was there she could do or say to 
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get her clothing back without causing ill- 
fecling? 

When April came Maria just had to do 
something about not having her red pedal 
pushers. The school gym display was only 
a week away, and whatever it cost, she 
simply refused to wear her black pedal 
pushers this time. She didn’t want to be 
odd when all the parents and visitors were 
watching. 



















































She said it as kindly as she could. “Cher- 
ril, IT will need my pedal pushers for the 
gym program. I can't wear these things. 
You know that. If you ask Miss Elkins, or 
the principal, | am quite sure they will see 
that you get another pair in time for the 
program. There is still a week, and there is 
time for them to order another pair if they 
don't happen to have your size right now.” 

Cherril acted as if she was really hurt. 
“They aren't your pedal pushers,” she 
snapped. “See the number. That's the one 
Miss Elkins gave me right at the start of 
school.” 

Maria didn’t know what to say now. 
Miss Elkins had not kept a record of the 
number of each girl’s gym clothes. Two 
more days passed. Maria grew very worried, 
so worried in fact, that she asked Cherril 
to come with her to talk the matter over 
with Miss Elkins. Cherril agreed, but it 
didn’t help any. Miss Elkins did not know 
which girl to believe. She told them they 
would have to work out their problem 
between them. 

Two days before the gym program Maria 
was the unhappiest fifth-grader at Clover 
Lane school. She wished she could stay 
home rather than appear odd at the pro- 
gram. But she could not stay home. She 
had a special part. She had been trained 
for it, and probably no one could take her 
place at the last minute. 

That night, as she lay in bed, thinking 
of the red pedal pushers, she remembered 
something. She recalled that when she first 
got the. pedal pushers from the office, she 
had taken an indelible pencil and had 
printed “M.A.” neatly on the inside of the 
bottom of the left leg. These were her ini- 
tials—Maria Anda. 

She could hardly wait for school the 
next day. As soon as the bus arrived at the 
school, she put away her books and lunch 
pail, raced to find Miss Elkins, and told 
her all about the “M.A.” 

At gym period, Miss Elkins checked to 
make sure all the girls had taken their 
gym clothes home and got them laundered, 
so they would look their best at the pro- 
gram. When Cherril brought hers to be 

To page 19 


JOHN GOURLFY, ARTIST 


“H’mm,” mumbled Cherril. “Just my size.” She 
wasn't worried that they didn’t belong to her. 
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THOMAS DUNBEBIN, ARTIST 


“Molly, read this!” Timothy shouted as he burst through the door, waving the latest newspaper. 
“There are homesteads for sale in Kansas, and we’ve got enough money to buy one. Let’s go, Molly.” 


pe the parents of Molly and Timothy 
Landis were killed in a train accident, 
while Molly was still in normal school, stud- 
ying to be a teacher. Timothy was 16. Molly 
was 22. 

Since there were no relatives near, the 
brother and sister stayed right on in the lit- 
tle town in Illinois where they lived, and 
Molly finished her course. Tumothy went to 
school and carried on father’s shoe repair 
work as well as he could after school hours. 

They had a cow and some chickens, and 
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mother had left a lot of canned food, so 
they managed to get along. The next fall 
Molly began teaching, and the routine of 
their lives went on much better, for with 
a regular income they could pay off the 
debts and even save a little. Molly often 
told Timothy it was money for a “rainy 
day.” 

Molly kept a careful diary of all she and 
her brother did back there near the end of 
the eighteen-hundreds. That diary makes 
interesting reading today. Molly wrote that 
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In a blizzard on the open prairie, Timothy found the answer to the old, old question: 


"What Doth the Lord Require?” 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


Chapter 1: Starting the Homestead 


things went along fine after she got the 
teaching job until the day Timothy came 
home with a copy of a big Chicago paper. 
He burst in on Molly as she was getting 
supper. 

“Molly,” he cried, “listen to this!” And 
he proceeded to read to her about home- 
stead lands still available in the western 
plain States, and Kansas in particular. 

“And we have enough money to get us 
a big claim, and money to spare, sister!” he 
exclaimed. “Just think, Molly, to own some- 
thing more than a city lot, to have horses, 
sheep, cattle, and our own land—our own 
land!” 

Molly looked into his happy, eager face, 
and her heart sank within her. Just as they 
were afriving on “easy street,’ Timothy 
wanted them to start another struggle even 
more grueling than the first. She had felt 
such relief when the funeral bills were paid, 
and the roof was fixed, and a new grate put 
in the cook stove, and a new stall built in 
the barn for the cow. Timothy did not seem 
to realize that she did not echo his enthusi- 
asm, nor that she had not answered him. 

“An agent, a United States land agent, 
Molly, is to be in town this next Thursday. 
He is not a fake, for I talked to the lawyer 
on the corner, and I want to be the first one 
to see him and talk with him. I do, Molly.” 

Looking into his face, so eager and ear- 
nest, Molly could not speak the impatient 
words that were on the tip of her tongue. 
She could not tell him that right now they 
were “beginning to see daylight,” “to get out 
of the woods.” Then standing there, look- 
ing the boy in the face and listening to the 
eager words tumbling from his mouth, she 
remembered what her mother had said long 
ago, when she was telling of the move 
grandpa and grandma made to Illinois from 
Pennsylvania. She had said, “I do not sup- 


pose there would be many pioneers, Molly, 
if you left it to the women. Women cling 
to the hearthstone. Men scan the horizon.” 
Gulping, Molly answered her brother so 
bravely that he did not for a moment sus- 
pect the tumult in her heart. 

“We can see about it, Timmy, and we can 
weigh all the possibilities. You know, we 
could be worse off than we are now.” 

Timothy flashed her a glance full of love 
and enthusiasm. “I knew you would under- 
stand, sis,’ he cried. “I told the fellows at 
the school today that I had the best sister 
in the whole State of Illinois. I told them 
you would jump at the chance to get a big 
government claim, and get a real start in 
life!” 

“Of course, Tim, you would not want to © 
go if it did not seem best, would you?” 

“Sure, I wouldn’t. But I am sure that is 
the thing, for I heard Judge Bailey say this 
is a time of great opportunity, and that 
there are fortunes in western lands out 
there, for the taking. You could get a school 
to teach and I could farm, and Molly, we 
could just grow up with the land!” 

They talked on for a while, and Molly 
rejoiced inwardly that no war was raging 
to trip up her brother's feet, so eager for ad- 
venture. Anyone of today, looking back, 
would think they lived a dull life. No tele- 
phone jangled their nerves, no radio blared 
out, cluttering the peaceful air. Narrow 
dirt roads, muddy in the rain and choked 
with snow in the winter, were the only kind 
they had. President Grover Cleveland was in 
the White House making reforms that 
would prevent another tragedy like the mur- 
der of President Garfield. 

Timothy marveled at how the world 
was progressing. Such amazing things had 
happened even within his own memory! The 
iron rail had spanned the country for almost 
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20 years, and while he had never ridden on 
a train, he was always saying how nice it 
was to know that a person could get to Cali- 
fornia if he wanted to go. Then, there 
were places where you could go and get 
your picture taken and have it put on a 
piece of tin. It was called a tintype. And 
out to sea, the old sailing brigs were giving 
place to steamboats that cut the sailing time 
to England down to two weeks. Pretty good. 
It used to take twelve. The world was get- 
ting very clever. Timothy thought happily 
that when he and Molly got settled he 
would get her one of those machines that 
sewed so much faster and better than the 








CHOOSE A MOMENT 
By BERTHA R. HUDELSON 


Choose a moment of day's time 
To think of God and pray; 
Just a word or two will do, 
Said in a simple way. 
x 
Thank Him for the gifts of home, 
And friends, and sun, and rain; 
Praise Him for His thoughtfulness— 
Again, and yet again. 


Choose a moment from your play, 
Your work, your studying; 

Humbly talk awhile with God— 
You'll find it strengthening. 





way it could be done by hand. It was in- 
vented by a Mr. Elias Howe, and a man 
named Singer was making them now, and 
agents were selling them all through the 
country. Then, the boy dreamed of one of 
the fine mowers, or reapers invented by a 
man named Cyrus McCormick. Pa had said 
that people did not take to them at first, but 
they were a wonderful labor saver and could 
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do the work of several men. Timothy deter- 
mined to have one when he got his new 
farm going in Kansas. 

Molly was more willing to agree to Tim- 
othy’s idea than she would have been if she 
had not been worried about him. Not that 
he was lazy, or mean; but he was going 
around with a couple of friends whose 
ideals were not too good. Molly and Tim- 
othy’s father and mother had been deeply 
religious, and often talked to them of the 
coming of the Lord, though they knew very 
little about it. They had been faithful in 
church attendance, and there were morning 
and evening prayers, so that the two were 
really reared to love God and obey Him. 
But to Molly's deep concern, Henry Hayne, 
Tim's best friend, made light of religion 
until he had Timothy thinking it was smart 
to be the same way. Molly was glad that 
Tim had not gotten the tobacco habit, but 
she was fearful. It seemed to her as if Henry 
had some kind of spell over her brother. 
For this reason she gladly went with Tim- 
othy to the land office. The Chicago agent 
was delayed, and everyone who had been 
waiting for him had gone away before he 
came driving up in a big fine rig with yel- 
low wheels behind a fast-pacing roan horse. 
Molly and Tim were the first ones to inter- 
view him. 

The land agent, Mr. McCoy, was a jovial 
man, with a huge mustache, trained to 
waxed points, a very smart style in the 80's. 
He laid out the big white sheets of paper on 
the desk, and all of them bent over the map. 
Black inked lines represented roads, and 
there were precious few of them. Rivers 
were represented by blue. 

“Now, look here,” Mr. McCoy said, cir- 
cling a place right near to the border of the 
State. “Here is a fine claim that will be 
snatched up before you can say Jack Robin- 
son. It is hilly, and has timber, and a fine 
stream that never goes dry. | made up my 
mind to offer it to my first customer, and 
you are it. It is only ten miles from a good 
town, where there are stores, a school, the 
coach line, and a couple of churches.” 

Timothy looked down at the paper, his 
whole being filled with delight. Woods, he 
said, and a stream, yes, and a town with 
schools and churches. If they could get this 
choice claim and move out there where a 
fellow had a chance to make a name for 
himself he was sure Molly could get a 
school to teach. To page 17 
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TEDDY MEETS A PORCUPINE 


By FERN BERRY 


LD DAN barked furiously in the back 

yard one evening just after darkness. 

Father said, “I wonder what that old dog 
is so excited about now. We'd better go and 
see.” 

Teddy brought the flashlight from the 
kitchen, and together they went out the 
back door. Old Dan was halfway across the 
yard, near the big elm tree. He was bark- 
ing so furiously his hair was standing up 
along his back. 

Father shined the light from the flash- 
light down at the ground near the tree, and 
there Teddy saw an animal. “Watch out, 
Dan. Don’t go any closer!” Mr. Parker said. 
“You may get your face full of quills if 
you do.” 

“What is it, Father?” Teddy asked. 

“It's a porcupine, son. Come and we'll 


Be 


L. K. COUCH, FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


take a close look at him. He isn’t afraid of 
us, for he knows that if we get too close he 
can fill us full of quills. In fact, he isn’t 
afraid of anything and has few enemies.” 

“What does a porcupine eat?” Teddy 
asked. 

“All kinds of roots or the bark from 
trees in the winter time. Porcupines are very 
fond of salt and will chew any salty sub- 
stance. They build crude nests in trees and 
in hollow cavities or dens but, unlike the 
woodchuck, they do not hibernate.” 

Dan was sniffing very close to the por- 
cupine’s tail, and Teddy had to hold him 
back. 

“Indians use the quills of the porcupine 
for making decorations,” father went on. 
“They sew the quills in patterns and in the 


To page 16 





A porcupine doesn’t have many enemies—his defenses are too good! This one is looking for food. 
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THE WORK OF AN UNSEEN HAND 
First Poetry Award 


By LOHNA LEE BURNS, Age 12 
Keene, Texas 


The magnificent trees washed clean by spring 
showers, 

The thousands and thousands of all kinds of 
flowers; 

The huge rushing rivers with waterfalls wild, 

The winters, the summers, the autumns so 
mild; 

The whales, the goldfish, and even the frogs, 

The herons that stand so still on the logs; 

The deep, rolling oceans with waves so high; 

The birds that migrate—first Hello then 
Good-by! 

A pond like a mirror, ducks a-wing, 

Katydids calling and peepers that sing; 

The big yellow moon and the stars at night, 

The huge laughing sun so round and so 
bright— 

All these things were made by an Unseen 
Hand, 

More fully to help us, our God understand. 


NECKERCHIEF THAT BLEW AWAY 


True-Story Award 
By JAY JEYS, Age 10 
Livermore, California 


I worked so hard on JMV Progressive 
Class work last year that I completed Sun- 
beam, Builder, and Helping Hand, and I 
asked mother many times if she would pay 
for the neckerchiefs, but she never gave me 
a definite answer. 
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The night of the Investiture program 
came, and I was sure I would be the only 
child who wouldn’t get any neckerchiefs. 
How surprised and happy I was to get them 
all that very night! Mother had paid for 
them! 

On the way home in the car, mother told 
me to close my window, but I didn’t obey. 

I was wearing all three of the necker- 
chiefs when, all of a sudden, one of them 
blew out the window and was gone. We 
stopped the car and drove back, looking on 
both sides of the road, but the night was so 
dark we couldn’t find it. 

I felt so sorry for losing it and wished I 
hadn't disobeyed. You can be sure it was a 
long time before I disobeyed again! 


CHIPPY THE BABY QUAIL 
True-Story Award 
By KENNETH LEE McCOY, Age 10 
Angwin, California 


One day my brother Larry and I went to 
the Pacific Union College dairy to get some 
eggs for daddy to hatch in the incubator. 
On the way we found a quail’s nest with 
an egg in it. We left the egg in the nest and 
went on to get the hatching eggs. On our 
way home we picked up the quail egg and 
took it with us. 

After 24 days it hatched. We named the 
baby Chippy. We put him in the box with 
the baby chickens, and the chickens mg 
have thought he was a Jerusalem cricket, 
they pecked at him so hard. So we took him 
out and put him in a box of his own. We put 
a light in the box to keep him warm. He 
would try to get up to it as close as he could. 

On Sabbath my mother took Chippy to 
show to the children in the lower divisions. 
After five days he died, and my littlest 
brother, Kalvin, buried him beside Pretty 
Boy, our parakeet. 
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CIRCLE SENTENCE 
Quiz Award 
By RAEWYN PHARE, Age 11 
Te Puke, New Zealand 


Start with the tenth letter in the alphabet 
and take every fourth letter. 
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LITTLE BOY THAT DIDN’T SMILE 


First True-Story Award 
By NEROLI GREIVE, Age 12 
Tari Valley, New Guinea 


= two years ago my parents, my 

brother and sister, and I came to live 
in Tari. Tari is a valley surrounded by 
five-thousand-foot mountains in the heart of 
New Guinea. A plane brings our mail and 
parcels every Wednesday, if the weather is 

Or: Tari has a lot of swamps and beauti- 
ful trees and birds. The people worship a 
stone they call “Tama.” Sacred groves are 
kept for the Tamas, and if anyone walks in 
these sacred groves he is driven angrily 
away from the community. 

A little native girl made friends with me 
as soon as we arrived. One day I saw her 
carrying a tiny, bony baby on her back. I 
asked who the baby was and she replied, 





“He’s my brother. His real mother died and 
my mother is taking care of him.” 

Poor little mite. His head looked far too 
large for his tiny body. Around his neck 
was a string of shells and around his waist 
a plaited string of grass. That was all the 
little fellow had on to protect him from 
the cold mountain air. His legs were like 
thin sticks. 

Mummy invited this foster sister to bring 
the boy every day to our house. She gave 
him vitamins and fed him on soya beans, 
Weet-bix, and Marmite. (These are like 
Ruskets and Vegex.) At this stage he was 
so weak he could not walk on his legs 
and did not even smile, although he was 
two years old. He refused milk in any form 
and would not think of touching a tomato. 
Fancy! At two years he weighed only 13 
pounds! 

One day I decided to give him his first 
bath, and he really squealed, yelled, and 
stiffened. Soon, though, he learned to love 
his bath. 

Now, at three years of age he laughs, 
runs, and eats a good meal. He weighs 26 
pounds, has fat little legs and a plump 
body. He enjoys a Weet-bix with Marmite 
on it, and a handful of peanuts best of all. 
We have grown to love him and will miss 
him very much when we go home on fur- 
lough soon. His foster mother has given this 
precious little fellow to the mission and 
later on he will attend school. He loves 
singing choruses and coming to Sabbath 
school. 
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LADY OF LIBERTY 


Photography Award 
By GEORGE HIGGINS, Age 14 


West Haven, Connecticut 
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At our Vailoa College in Samoa during 1957, the students got 


LOAVES from FISHES 


By LLEVELLYS MILLER 


| ier sharp, clear sound of the warning 
bell cut through the tropical Samoan air. 
Talking and smiling, playing a little and even 
pushing, the golden-skinned students gath- 
ered on the playground. Many wore red or 
yellow hibiscus flowers tucked in their ears 
as a contrast to their crisp green-and-white 
uniforms, for Polynesians love color and 
decoration. This beauty and the thought of 
the busy day ahead usually filled the mis- 
sionary with a sense of satisfaction. Today, 
however, he paid little attention to these 
things. Standing by the window of the 
chapel, his gaze traveled past the dormi- 
tories, down the hill, over the pink-and- 
white frangipani trees, across the new taro 
patch, and out over the bay. 

Stan Thomson had not been a mission- 
ary very long, but he already loved the peo- 
ple and the island, in spite of the heat and 
the hard work. He felt the school must re- 
main open, and yet they had only enough 
food to last another week. 

Owing to causes beyond his control, the 
school had been desperately short of food 
this year. As soon as possible Mr. Thom- 
son had organized special working parties 
who cleared land, burned logs, and planted 
taro and banana suckers. He had not merely 
supervised the work but had actually worked 
side by side with the students, digging 
holes, slashing at the feverish growth of 
tropical vines and grasses, carrying, loading 
—and inspiring those who grew weary. But 
taro and bananas take about nine months to 
produce a crop, and no food could be ex- 
pected from these plantings for several 
months yet. 

In the meantime the students had tried 
fishing, but without very much success. The 
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mackerel season had just begun, and some- 
one suggested they should build a trap. Dur- 
ing the day, great greyish-brown patches 
could be seen moving around the bay as the 
mackerel passed by in schools, but none 
came near the trap set so carefully in a chan- 
nel on the reef. The older folk assured the 
missionary that the trap was in the best pos- 
sible position. Still they had caught noth- 
ing. 

Each morning the students and teachers 
prayed in worship about the food shortage, 
because if they did not somehow get food, 
the school would have to be closed until 
the taro grew big enough. 

Mr. Thomson sighed as he turned from 
the windows and checked his preparations 
for the day. The bell began to ring and he 
glanced once more across the bay. 

Suddenly he straightened, then rushed to 
the window. With great slashings and chop- 
pings the barracuda were chasing the mack- 
erel out of the deep water and onto the shal- 
low reef. The ruffled mackerel were heading 
into a little channel, at the end of which was 
the trap! Before the bell had finished ring- 
ing, the excited missionary was on the 
chapel steps, pointing to the sea. The as- 
sembled students looked, and as they did so 
the missionary shouted, “Come on, lads. 
Fast as you can,” and he was off running 
down the hill, followed by a stream of boys 
who shed books, pencils, and shirts as they 
ran. Down past the dormitories, under the 
frangipani trees, through the track in the 
taro patch they streamed, laughing and yell- 
ing. 

Because it was nearly low tide the water 
on the reef was only waist deep, or even 
less. In the boys surged, trying to dodge 
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JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


With great shouts, the boys rushed down the slope and into the water. They tried to miss the sharp 
coral underfoot, but what did it matter, really? The mackerel had come and must not escape! 


sharp bits of coral and rocks, yet each want- 
ing to be first. Most of the boys fanned out 
in “wings” on each side of the trap and 
some approached the fish from behind, for 
the barracuda had turned and swum away, 
and the mackerel were in the shallow water. 

Those behind the fish drove them care- 
fully forward along the channel while the 
boys on the “wings” tried not to hop up and 
down with excitement. Slowly the fish 
neared the circular end of the trap. They 
churned and splashed, and the boys crowded 
in behind. As the fish swam into the trap, 
the missionary shouted for the nearest boy 
to close the door. 

Three boys, each with a strong stick, had 
squeezed themselves into the trap with the 
fish. The boys now began to kill the fish 
and hand them to others to place in the 


baskets, which by this time the girls had 
brought. 

Basket after basket was sent ashore. The 
nearby village folk had arrived to watch the 
fun. Some of the larger fish were presented 
to the chief as a gift from the Vailoa Col- 
lege, and everyone looked very pleased. 

Just then the missionary’s wife arrived 
on the beach. 

“Wonderful,” her husband called to her. 
“Simply wonderful, my dear.” 

An odd expression on his wife's face 
made him stop and look down at himself. 
Then all of the nearby folks laughed and 
laughed until they had to sit on the sand. 

“Ant! Ant! {“Alas! Alas!”},” they gasped, 
“how does he look?” 

Sand clung to his soaking-wet trousers. His 
shoes, so spotless that morning, were now 
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N'GAMA'S BACK YARD 


By B. H. 


MATTHEWS 


N’gama feeds his pet bird in a pond on his father’s garden plot in Africa. Although he is ten years 
old, he may never have seen some of the objects you can find hidden in the picture. They are: 


saxophone, shoe, pogo stick, comb, spoon, drinking glass, and scissors. 


(Answers on page 22) 








spoiled with salt water, sand, and sharp 
coral. His tie was askew, his hair ruffled, 
and perspiration streamed down his face. 
Then even his wife laughed, because he 
looked such a sorry sight. 

Pretty soon all the fish were put in bun- 
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dles and tied with a string, ready for selling. 
Of course everybody wanted to count them, 
and so each one checked the other’s total, 
amid a great deal of laughter and argument. 
Finally the number was agreed upon—2,008! 

To page 16 
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@ © THIN MAN WON THE ARGUMENT 


By MERLE ZANE BAGLEY 


A HUNDRED AND ONE years ago there 
was a famous debate between a short, fat 
man and a tall, skinny one. 

Stephen A. Douglas was the short, fat 
one. He was a Uniied States Senator and a 
brilliant speaker. The tall, skinny man was 
Abraham Lincoln. Hardly anyone knew 
him, for he had grown up in the country 
and had taught himself to be a lawyer. 
People who had heard him speak said he 
had some very definite ideas about how 
slaves should be treated, and these ideas were 
quite different from what Mr. Douglas be- 
lieved. Mr. Lincoln said he thought he could 
beat Mr. Douglas in an argument. When 
the people heard that, they were so surprised 
they felt they just ad to come to hear the 
debate. The meeting hall was packed. 

Reporters from many newspapers were 
present, too, and practically every word the 
debaters said was printed. The things they 
argued about were most important. The 








question to be settled was, should the var- 
ious States be allowed to decide whether or 
not to have slavery within their borders, or 
should the United States Government make 
the decision for all the States? 

Senator Douglas said the States should 
decide. 

Abraham Lincoln, however, said he be- 
lieved the United States Government should 
decide. “I believe this government cannot 
endure permanently half slave and_ half 
free.” 

This reasoning convinced many people, 
and it was said of Lincoln that he had 
“battled to a draw the foremost politician 
and debater of the day.” From then on he 
was known everywhere as a defender of 
human rights. His name became well known 
and three years later, in 1860, he was 
elected President of the United States. 

The conflict of ideas continued, as we 
know, until a war was fought over the ques- 
tion of slavery and States’ rights. President 
Lincoln held true to the principles he had 
expressed in the famous Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates and the Union was preserved, the rights 
of all men protected. It must be said to Doug- 
las’ credit that after Lincoln was elected he 
did his best to work with him and help all 
he could. But he died soon after the election. 

America will remain strong while Amer- 
icans protect the rights of all people within 
her borders, just as debater Abraham Lin- 
coln so truly contended more than a hun- 
dred years ago. 
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Loaves From Fishes 





From page 14 


Prayers of thanks were offered to God. 
Now the school could remain open. Boys 
were dispatched with baskets of fish for the 
college. The rest were loaded on the old 
mission truck, and five boys chosen to go 
to town and help to sell them. Away the 
old truck clanked and rattled, as five boys, 
with five large Samoan smiles, sat in the 
back with the fish. Those on the beach 
shouted happy farewells and wished them 
good luck for the trip. Then they turned 
to walk back up the hill to the college. Some- 
one began to sing softly, 

“Isn’t He wonderful, wonderful, 
wonderful, 
Isn’t Jesus my Lord wonderful?” 





Teddy Meets a Porcupine 
From page 9 


days when the forests were full of wild 
animals, the porcupine was valued both for 
his quills and as something to eat. In the 
northern forests the porcupine is still very 
plentiful and may do some damage to trees 
in the winter by gnawing on the bark.” 

“Where did this porcupine come from?” 
asked Teddy. 

“He probably wandered in from the wood 
lot and will no doubt spend the night in 
the elm tree.” 

“I think we had better bring Old Dan 
inside,” said Teddy. “We wouldn't like to 
have him get quills in his nose.” 

So they dragged Dan indoors—he was 
mgst unwilling to leave the porcupine— 
and Teddy went in and stood by the stove 
to get warm. 





Who Was the Show-off? 
From page 3 


Unexpectedly someone slapped his back 
—hard! He looked up. 

It was Tom, leering down at him. “Don’t 
get so excited. If there’s a prize you know 
who'll win it—and it won't be you!” 

“Don will win!” Sandra exclaimed vehe- 
mently. “He can draw better than anybody 
in the room, and you know it!” 

Tom sneered. “Don’t make me laugh so 
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early in the morning. He hasn’t a chance as 
long as I'm here. Anything he can do I can 
do better.” 

Don started to reply when Miss Caskey 
walked to the front of the room. 

“I have a pleasant surprise for you,” she 
told the class. “A drawing contest! We've 
never had anything like it before. There 
will be two prizes, a model airplane kit for 
the boy winner, a paint set for the gir 
winner. 

Exclamations of joy echoed through the 
room. 

Tom, sitting a couple of seats away on 
Don's right, turned and smirked. 

It was then that Don remembered the 
firecrackers. He slipped the package out of 
his desk along with a few matches. Work- 
ing under the desk, he carefully removed 
the soft red paper cover, keeping his eyes 
on Miss Caskey, who was giving final in- 
structions about the contest. 

The sharp, almost spicy odor of powder 
and fuse came to him as he freed a fire- 
cracker from the package. 

“TIl toss one Tom’s way the moment Miss 
Caskey turns her back,” he thought. 

As his teacher turned to the blackboard 
Don glanced down. He had only a few sec- 
onds to work. He struck a match. The fire- 
cracker was on its way—it was under Tom’s 
desk! 

BANG! 


The noise was terrific in the closed room. 
Tom leaped up, waving arms and legs, 
screaming. 

In his excitement, Don forgot the burn- 
ing match in his hand under the desk. Its 
flame connected with the rest of the fire- 
crackers in the package. An instant later 
bursting powder sent paper and smoke ev- 
erywhere. 

The room was in an uproar. Students 
hopped about like popping corn, trying to 
dodge the miniature missiles. Several fire- 
crackers flew into the air like shooting 
stars, bursting overhead. 

Don ran down the aisle to retrieve the 
burning pack. He grabbed it. But it burned 
his hand and he flung it upward. 

Sparkling with fire, it went into orbit 
near the ceiling, with firecrackers exploding 
everywhere. Everyone who could ducked 
under the desks. Screams and laughter 
filled the air. 


Then an awful quiet. 








Don, standing in the center of the room 
looked about. The students were disheveled 
and excited. But not Miss Caskey. She was 
standing before him with a tight, grim ex- 
pression on her lips. Her face was pale. 

“I'm waiting,” she said solemnly, “for an 
explanation.” 

Don was choked with embarrassment. “It 
was an accident,” he confessed. “I shouldn't 
have brought firecrackers to school. I’m 
sorry.” He meant to say more, to explain 
ully, but he moaned instead. His hand hurt 
as if it were on fire. 

Miss Caskey looked at his blistered fin- 
gers. “Go to the principal’s office,” she said, 
“and have something put on the burn at 
once.” 

He turned to obey, and she placed a hand 
on his shoulder. “See that this never hap- 
pens again.” 

The room and students were in order 
when Don returned. He sat down quietly 
and watched the others finish their draw- 
ings. 

Tom did not win the prize. Neither did 
Don. In fact, he knew it would be several 
days before he could even use a pencil. 

He looked at his bandaged fingers. “It 
wasn’t worth it,’ he told himself. “Next 
time I'll win. From now on I won't use fire- 
crackers—to cure a show-off like Tom. 

“Or was I the show-off?” 

It was a new idea, and he thought about it 
quite a while. Finally a twinkle came into 
his eyes. “Well, maybe I was. But this is the 
last time.” It was a promise he meant to 
keep. 


“What Doth the Lord Require?” 
From page 8 


“Sir, this sounds like the very thing we 
need,” he said. “My sister, here, is a teacher, 
and it sounds good to be near a town so she 
can teach while I do the farming.” 

“So that is the case, is it?” said the agent. 
Well, here is a place that might be even 
etter for you, and I have seen this spot my- 

self. It has a little wider stream and is a little 
hillier, but it is only five miles from the 
nearest town. This place is a beauty, and if 
I did not have all I can take care of I would 
take it myself.” 

Then the man told them a little of the 


To page 18 





WRITE OR DRAW FOR 


JUNIOR GUIDE 
AUTHORS’ GUILD 
AND WIN AN AWARD 


The JUNIOR GUIDE Authors’ Guild is 
your department. You write for it. You draw 
the pictures. 

Writers, artists, poets, and photographers 
—and those who wish they were—between 
ten and fifteen years of age are invited to 
contribute material that will be of inter- 
est to other Juniors. 

STORIES should be something interesting 
that happened to you or your friends or 
your pet, an answer to prayer, or something 
that helped you learn a lesson. Keep them 
short. 

POEMS should not be more than sixteen 
lines long. 

DRAWINGS should be on stiff paper or 
poster board. They may be drawn in black 
pencil, black writing ink, India ink, charcoal, 
or water colors, but not in ordinary pencil or 
blue ink, as these don't reproduce well. For 
best results use a good grade black wax 
pencil on coquille board, which you can 
get at a stationery store. Make them at 
least 6” x 6”, and wrap carefully. 

PHOTOGRAPHS will be acceptable, too, on 
any subject, black and white, and not smaller 
than 21/4” x 21/4”, preferably larger. Wrap 
carefully. 

Please give your name, age, and address. 

And a parent or teacher must sign, "This 
is the original work of the sender, and was 
not copied." 

The best, original contributions will win 
awards. “First awards" of $2.00 are offered 
in each of the four categories—stories, 
poems, drawings, photographs. And “awards” 
of $1.00 will also be given, depending on how 
much space is available. 

Contributions for May must reach the 
JUNIOR GUIDE during February. 

Send your contribution to Lawrence Max- 
well, Junior Guide, Washington 12, D.C. 


——K*—q#_—~&K— 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


Olivia Lim, age 14. 3-B Winstedt Road, Singapore 
9, Singapore. Piano, drawing, singing, cooking, read- 
ing, painting. 

Flora Lim, age 15. 3-B Winstedt Road, Singapore 9, 
Singapore. Singing, piano, reading, sewing, post cards. 

Donald Dyresen, age 12. Indiana Academy, Cicero, 
Indiana, U.S.A. Swimming, biking, running trains, 
hot rod cars. 

Rachel B. Pedrena, Mindanao Sanitarium and 
Hospital, City of Iligan, Philippines. Biking, photos, 
collecting cactus. 

Donna Larson, age 11. Route 1, Box 78, Freesoil, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Piano, violin, oil painting, geog- 
raphy, history, sewing, cooking, stamps. 

Ronnie Kent, age 11. P.O. Box 128, Keene, Texas, 
U.S.A. Art, stamps, swimming, skiing, biking. 

Joyce Ann Holder, age 11. P.O. Box 537, Eagle- 
town, Oklahoma, U.S.A. Riding horses. 

Betty Jo Holder, age 14. P.O. Box 537, Eagle- 
town, Oklahoma, U.S.A. Letter writing. 








State of Kansas. He told of the great plains 
that could easily be smiling fields, and of the 
soil, so black and fertile. 

“The State has its failings, but I think 
there is something to be desired about ev- 
ery place. The land will raise wonderful 
wheat. But if you are going there for scen- 
ery, don’t go, unless you like treeless plains, 
for that is what a large part of the State is. 
If you want scenery, go to Colorado or the 
High Sierras; but if you want a place where 
you can make a living, and where the soil 
will produce, I do not know of a better 
place.” 

“Did you say there are no trees?” asked 
Molly doubtfully. 

Mr. McCoy laughed. “I might have left 
that impression. There are trees, though 
not in the abundance you will find them, say, 
in the Ozarks, or in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. You can make your plain as pretty as 
you please, and I do not doubt that the day 
will come when even the weather will 
change, by the settlers bringing in so many 
trees. I have heard it said that the more the 
trees, the better the rainfall. And I can 
believe it, too.” 

Molly and Timothy looked at each other. 
Then Molly spoke, making an effort to be 
sensible, conservative, and businesslike. 

“What would we need to get this claim, 
Mr. McCoy?” she asked. “And what would 
you say we would need to take with us till 
we could get started?” 

“The land itself is a dollar and a quarter 
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an acre,” replied Mr. McCoy. “That comes 
to $197.00. You will need a couple of 
horses, a covered wagon to get you there, 
and a little more to keep you till you can 
begin to grow something. A cow and some 
chickens would be a help, of course. You 
have an advantage over some settlers, for 
teachers are scarce and you can pick up a 
job as soon as you want one.” 

The sale of their Illinois farm home and 
of several things the two felt they did not 
want to take made Timothy and Molly x | 
in their new venture. The whole neighbor- 
hood turned out to help them pack the cov- 
ered wagon. It was exciting, and more fun 
than Molly had dreamed. 

They connected with a wagon train and 
were almost two months on the way. Every 
night they made camp and formed the 
wagons in a circle—“for the company,” they 
all said, for of course, there was no need for 
fear of the Indians. There had been peace 
with them for a long time, and besides, they 
had been moved farther west. 

It was good they had enough money to 
keep them, for no crops could be planted till 
the next year. Timothy had driven to Chi- 
cago and got a great bundle of young trees 
done up in burlap, with balls of earth about 
the roots. This, they carefully wet down every 
day. They were the only family in the whole 
wagon train to bring an orchard with them, 
and they were proud of their foresight. 

After they had driven their wagon onto 
their own land, one of the first things they 
did was to haul water from the stream and 
set out the young orchard, and the other 
trees they had brought with them. Molly 
and Tim were proud of them as they stood 
like a whole army of buggy whips on the 
plain, near where they hoped some day to 
have a house. 

Against a hillside, down near the stream, 
they began the “hutch,” as they laughingly 
called the place that was to be their tem- 
porary home. At first, Molly was aghast at 
her brother’s plans. He had found a cave in 
the side of a small hill with one cavernlike 
room, not high enough to stand up in, bu 
with a small spring bubbling up in one 
corner. They could tell there was a lot of 
iron in the ice-cold water, for the stone floor 
in the corner was varnished brown where 
the water had been bubbling up for centu- 
ries. 

“Look how cold it is in here, Mollie,” he 
had cried out. “And it is as hot as an oven 




















5 
f outside. I would not wonder it will be warm WY 
5 in the winter!” “4% 
a “Now, Tim,” began Molly. “I am not go- Ny 
ing to live in a cave!” Ws; 
1 “’Course not,’ her brother cried ex- iY 
r citedly. “But just think! We have a place Vy fare 
a ready-made to store our food—milk, but- 
ter, cheese, eggs, vegetables. And we will 
1 build a dugout to live in. Oh, Molly, it is 
C onderful to really be on land of our own. ‘“ v 
 } wish poor father and mother could know CRORES 
‘ we are in such a wonderful place.” January 
4 A dugout!” Molly cried, hardly hearing 95 p, 411:10 The oa 
n his eager talk. 26. Luke 21:28 It is time to look up 
“Yes, sis,” Tim went on eagerly. “Listen, 27. 1 Cor. 15:20 Christ is risen 
d now. A fellow from town told me yesterday 28. 1 Thess. 4:16 First. resurrection 
y that there are terrible blizzards here in the 7” ~— ae Te Se eee 
c winter. He said we would be wise to build 30, Rev. 14:7‘ The first angel's message 
y tight and strong, for settlers’ houses have 31. Rev. 1:8 Christ the beginning and the end- 
ir been known to blow down, and roofs have ing 
e been torn off in the wind. People have been 
y found inside frozen to death. He said that 
last winter two families froze, one family in though she had forgotten Miss Elkins was a 
0 ’ an ox cart, lost in the blizzard; and one in a __ teacher. 
1 claim shanty where the roof blew off. He Miss Elkins said, “You turn back the cuff 
- said on the left leg, Cherril, and you will see what 
'S “Tim, why didn’t we know all this before I mean and why I gave them to Maria.” 
It we left Illinois? Why, we should never have Cherril did not know what to expect, 
y left. I had no idea things would be so dan- but she did as Miss Elkins said. All the 
€ gerous. We might both die!” Molly was al- girls gathered close and they saw the color 
1, most angry. creeping up Cherril’s neck. It crept all 
But Timothy was not to be discouraged. over her face until it looked as red as the 
O He only laughed at his sister’s fears. Nei- red pedal pushers. She tossed them back to 
y ther of them realized how soon some of Maria and raced from the gym. For some 
d those fears would come true. reason Miss Elkins did not call her back. In 
T (To be continued) the locker room, Cherril felt she was going 
y to burst from shame. Imagine! Every girl 
d in the fifth grade knew what she had done! 
e The Red Pedal Pushers They all knew she had stolen the pedal 
Oo pushers from Maria’s locker. 
rae ar 4 The school office was closed, so she could 
1, inspected, they looked better than anybody's. not get a new pair. That is how it came 
y i Her mother had bought bright red dye about that the afternoon before the pro- 
\- and had re-dyed them. They looked very gram Mrs. Bailey, her mother, was strug- 
it attractive, but somehow, Miss Elkins was  gling to make a pair of red pedal pushers—a 
n not as impressed as Cherril wanted her to pair two sizes too large for her daughter— 
€ e. The teacher turned back the cuff on one look as if they were made to order. As hard 
fi] f the legs and there saw Maria’s “M.A.” as she tried, no one could be deceived. 
e he dye had not obliterated it. It was almost As the girls performed that night, Cherril 
of as bright as new. glanced across at Maria. She looked so neat 
or Miss Elkins walked quietly over to Maria and trim in pedal pushers that were brighter 
e and handed her the pedal pushers. “They're than any others in the gym. And they 
I- yours Maria,” she said. fitted her perfectly. Cherril looked down at 
Cherril was boiling. “They’re mine!” she her own more than once. Somehow she 
re cried angrily. “My mother went to great knew she would always remember the red 
n trouble to make them look nice for me. pedal pushers. She would always remember 
Maria can’t have them.” She sounded as_ this hour. Yes, for the rest of her life! 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 





Theme for first quarter: “Lessons From God's Great Book of Nature” 


V—Weather 


(JANUARY 31) 


Memory VERSE: “He causeth the vapours to 
ascend from the ends of the earth; he maketh 
lightnings for the rain; he bringeth the wind 
out of his treasuries” (Psalm 135:7). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read Job 38:18-27. How many kinds of weather 
does the patriarch talk about? Read over the 
memory verse several times slowly and thought- 
fully. Continue committing it to memory during 
the week. 

SUNDAY 
Rain 

Open your Bible to Matthew 5. 

Rain is the condensation of watery vapor in 
the clouds into drops. Evidently it was not 
known until the time of the Flood as the rainbow 
was not seen till then. 

In the Bible the blessings of God are often 
spoken of as a gentle rain coming down to the 
earth from heaven. “He shall come down like 
rain upon the mown grass,” the psalmist writes: 
“as showers that water the earth” (Ps. 72:6). 
Just as the rain comes gently down to soften the 
earth and make vegetation grow, so God’s bless- 
ings drop gently upon us to prosper us in what 
we do. 

Not only the good and the just receive this 
blessing, but those also who are not so worthy. 
Read what Jesus said about this, in verse 45. 

We read in the Bible about the early rain 
and the latter rain. The early rain fell at seed 
time—October—in Eastern lands, causing the 
newly sown seeds to spring forth. The latter rain 
refers to the harvest rain—April or May—that 
came just before the time for harvesting the 
crops. 

In the Bible the former rain is used as a sym- 
bol of the special blessings poured out on the 
Christian church at its beginnings, in the days 
of the apostles. At the end of time, just before 
the harvest of the world and the coming of 
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Jesus, there is promised the latter rain—when 
God will again pour out special spiritual bless- 
ings upon His children. We are told to pray for 
that time. ““Ask ye of*the Lord rain in the time 
of the latter rain: so the Lord shall make bright 
clouds, and give them showers of rain” (Zech. 
10:1). 

For further reading: The 
p. 54, par. 2; p. 55, par. 1. 

THINK! Do you pray for God’s blessing to fall 
on you as the gentle rain? 

GIVE THANKS for the rain 
feeds the earth. 


Acts of the Apostles, 


that refreshes and 


MONDAY 
Snow 

Open your Bible to Isaiah 1. 

Snow is “the water vapour in the air crystal- 
lized into geometrical forms.’’—Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Snowflakes are very beautiful and 
varied. A photographer recently took thousands * 
of photos of snowflakes seen under a microscope 
and was notable to find two forms alike, al- 
though all of them have six points. 

Like rain, snow has its part in watering the 
earth. “For as the rain cometh down, and the 
snow from heaven, and returneth not thither 
but watereth the earth, and maketh it ® 
forth and bud, that it may give seed to the sowe 
and bread to the eater” (Isa. 55:10). 

Snow and ice, remaining over long periods 
and melting slowly in the late spring and early 
summer ensure a water supply for warmer days. 
Snow acts as a blanket, insulating the earth and 
its plants from a cold so intense that plants 
might be killed by it. 

Snow amazes us with its beauty and purity 
when freshly fallen. “As white as snow” is an 
often-heard expression, and the Bible speaks of 
snow to show us how clean we become when 
we are washed from our sins. ““‘Wash me, and I 
shall be whiter than snow” (Ps. 51:7), prays 
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the psalmist. You can read what God promised 
in answer to this prayer, in verse 18. 

So as we look at the snow covering the fields, 
glistening in its whiteness, we are reminded that 
the filthiness of our sinful lives can be covered 
by the whiteness of God’s forgiveness. 

For further reading: Find a proverb about 
snow in Proverbs 26:1. 

THINK how snow covers the barrenness of 
winter with beauty. 

Pray to be covered with the purity of Christ. 

TUESDAY 
Thunder and Lightning 


Open your Bible to Nahum 2. 

Lightning is caused by a discharge of atmos- 
pheric electricity in the clouds, and thunder is 
the sound that follows this discharge as the air 
expands. 

These flashes of lightning and peals of thunder 
speak to us of the tremendous power in nature. 
It is no wonder, then, that lightning and thunder 
are used in the Bible to give the idea of great 
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power. The prophets who were given a view of 
God on His throne saw lightning and heard the 
sound of thunder. “Out of the throne proceeded 
lightnings and thunderings and voices” (Rev. 
1:5). 

Lightning brings up an image of speed, too. 
Ezekiel saw in a vision living creatures who 
“ran and returned as the appearance of a flash 
of lightning” (Inze. 1:14). They represent the 
speed with which the gospel will be taken to 
the ends of the earth. 

One of the minor prophets, Nahum, looking 
down to modern times, saw the means of trans- 
portation of today and said they ran like light- 
ning. Read verse 4. 

THINK of the tremendous power in a flash of 
lightning. 

GIVE THANKS that God is in control of the forces 
of nature. 


WEDNESDAY 
Wind 
Open your Bible to Acts 2. 














Wind is air in motion. Although we may think 
the wind is capricious, blowing just where it 
wants to, there are laws governing the motions 
of the wind just as there are laws in everything 
else in nature. Wind has its work to do in clear- 
ing the atmosphere of impurities. It sweeps up 
fallen leaves into heaps where the rain reduces 
them to elements needed by the earth. It brings 
supplies of fresh air, and how grateful we are 
in hot summer days for the breezes that blow. 

Like everything else, winds can be subject to 
Satan and cause great harm. Trouble is com- 
pared to a wind. “Terrors are turned upon me: 
they pursue my soul as the wind” (Job 30:15), 
said Job. 

We can see rain and snow and frost, but we 
cannot see the wind. We can see only its effects. 
Jesus compared the Holy Spirit to the wind. 
Talking to Nicodemus one night, He said, “The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh, and whither it goeth: so is every one 
that is born of the Spirit’ (John 3:8). 

When the Holy Spirit came upon the disciples 
in the upper room in Jerusalem on the day of 
Pentecost, He came with the sound of a wind. 
Read about it in verses 1-4. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
172, pars. 3, 4. 

THINK what a great unseen power the wind is. 

Pray for the power of the Holy Spirit to move 
your life to do great things for God. 


THURSDAY 
Floods and Droughts 


Open your Bible to Isaiah 43. 

As rain, in moderation, represents the bless- 
ing of God, so does an excess of rain, as in a 
flood or a withholding of rain, as in a drought, 
represent the judgment of God. 

Although God promised Israel, according to 
their obedience, rain to water their fields, He 
also warned them that the weather would turn 
against them if they were rebellious. He said, 
“If thou wilt not hearken unto the voice of the 
Lord thy God, to observe to do all his command- 
ments all these curses shall come upon 
thee” (Deut. 28:15). “Thy heaven that is over 
thy head shall be brass, and the earth that is 
under thee shall be iron. The Lord shall make 
the rain of thy land powder and dust: from 
heaven shall it come down upon thee, until thou 
be destroyed” (verses 23, 24). 

The Flood was sent at a time of universal 
wickedness. 

In the days of Ahab and Jezebel the threat 
of drought came to pass because king and people 
were turning aside from God to worship Baal. 

But to those who obey, God has promised 
care and protection in troublous times. Read 
the promise in verse 2. 

Jesus once told a story about a flood—the story 
of two men who built houses. One built his house 
on the sand, and the flood carried it away; but 


the other built his house on a rock, and when 
the rains beat against it and the floods came it 
stood firm. We are to build our characters on the 
Rock, Christ Jesus. Only as we do that can we 


be safe from the enemy who comes in like a 
flood, 
For further reading: Thoughts From _ the 


Mount of Blessing, pp. 212, 213 (1956 ed., pp. 
147-149). 

THINK! Are you, by keeping hold on your 
faith in Jesus. making sure of God’s protection 
in stormy times? 

Pray to build your character house on a good 
foundation. 

FRIDAY 


1. What does rain represent? (Ps. 72:6.) 

2. What is represented in the Bible by the 
early and latter rain? (Sunday’s assignment.) 

3. To what gift of God does Isaiah compare 
the whiteness of snow? (Isa. 1:18.) 

4. Of what do lightning and thunder remind 
you? (Rev. 4:5.) 

5. In what connection 
wind? (John 3:8.) 

6. When did the Holy Spirit come in like a 
mighty rushing wind? (Acts 2:1-4.) 

7. Recall a time when God allowed a drought 
to dry up the land to help people wake up to 
the realization that they were forgetting their 
Creator. (Thursday’s assignment.) 

8. What story did Jesus tell about a 
(Thursday’s assignment.) 

Review the memory verse. 


did Jesus talk about 


flood? 


Answers to N’gama’s Back Yard (See page 14) 
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1. The two little peacock chicks followed their turkey 
mother around, and she watched over them with 
great care. 2. The youngsters fed mostly on insects 
and became expert grasshopper catchers. Long-legged 
hoppers were very plentiful in the late summer, and 





both chicks grew fast on that diet. 3. They also 
helped themselves to the grain that was fed to the 
turkeys and hens in the farmyard at feeding time. 
The food and habits of turkeys and peafowl are simi- 
lar, and the chicks felt at home among the turkeys. 











4. At night the turkey hen took the two chicks to 
roost in the branches of trees. As their wings devel- 
oped they roosted higher and higher. 5. In time the 
park attendant came for his peafowl, and Peter was 
left on the farm. By fall he was able to take care of 











7. Of course that did not stop him from strutting and 
showing off to the envious chickens. He would strut 
and shudder proudly till he caught a glimpse of his 
ugly feet. Then he would drop his tail and walk 
quickly away. 8. While displaying his finery in front 
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himself, but had not yet grown up. 6. Next spring 
he looked grown-up, but his tail was still not 
very long. It took several years and-several moult- 
ings for it to attain full length. Not till he was 
six years old did he have a fully mature tail. 














of the house one day, he saw his reflection in the 
window. “Aha,” he thought, “here is another -pea- 
cock.” He did his best to outdo the stranger. 9. An- 
other day he flew up onto the porch roof and, finding 
an open window, he bravely walked into the house. 





